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AWAKENING AND PROMISE 


From humble beginnings and without any advan- 
tages of birth or wealth, a citizen rises to become the 
Prime Minister of the country. 

After him, a woman is chosen to this highest posi- 
tion in Government. 

These two instances are symbolic of (һе 
tremendous change that has taken place in India since 
she achieved independence. They exemplify the 
strength of democracy and equality of opportunity in 
our country. They also illustrate the great transforma- 
tion that has been brought about in our society. 

This new face of India is vastly different from 
what it was only nineteen years ago when we won 
independence. Freedom brought us tremendous 
responsibilities. A hundred and fifty years of colonial 
tule had left the country economically stagnant and 
socially hide-bound. The indifference of the rulers and 
the demands of yested interests had led to the utter 
neglect of agriculture and the impoverishment of the 
peasantry. Colonial interests had also prevented the 
industrial development of the country on any signifi- 
cant scale. The emphasis had been mostly on consumer 
goods industries rather than on industries which would 
produce the basic capital goods. A rigid caste system 
and the evil of untouchability held the masses in their 
grip and contributed only to depriving them of any 
initiative or enterprise. The picture that India present- 
ed at the time of independence was one of extremes— 
of princes and privileged classes on the one hand and 
poverty-stricken peasants and suffering masses on the 
other. 

The challenge of freedom was to put an end to 
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inequality, poverty, ignorance and disease and to 
build a new social order in which the benefits of free- 
dom and social justice would be assured to all the 
people of the country. 

It was a formidable task and only men of vision 
dedicated to the cause of social justice and welfare of 
the masses could tackle it. Fortunately for the coun- 
try it had at the helm a leader who not only personified 
the hopes and aspirations of the nation but also had 
a clear vision of the new India that had to be built. 
Long before India won her freedom, Jawaharlal 
Nehru had visualized how the economic and social 
emancipation of the country was to be achieved. In 
his presidential address to the Lucknow Congress ses- 
sion in 1936, he said: “I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
socialism. . That involves fast and revolutionary 
changes in our political and social structure. the 
ending of vested interests in land and industry as well 
as the feudal and autocratic Indian States system. 
That means the ending of private property except in a 
restricted sense, and the replacement of the present 
profit system by a higher ideal of co-operative service. 
It means ultimately a change in our instincts, habits 
and desires. In short, it means a new civilization, 
radically different from the present capitalist order...” 

A convinced socialist and a believer in democracy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the same time accepted whole- 
heartedly “the peaceful technique of non-violent 
action” so successfully practised by Gandhiji. With 
this, faith, and with his modern scientific outlook, he 
was the ideal leader to build a bridge between the old 
and the new India. 


The winning of independence in August 1947 was 
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the ‘tryst with destiny’, the long-awaited opportunity 
to redeem the pledge to the people of the country. 
“The service of India”, Nehru declared in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly at the hour of freedom, “means the 
service of the millions who- suffer. It means (һе 
ending of poverty and ignorance and disease and in- 
equality of opportunity. The ambition of the greatest 
man of our “generation has been to wipe every tear 
from every eye. That may be beyond us, but as long 
as there are tears and suffering, so long our work will 
not be over.” 

Specifically, the nation would strive “to bring 
freedom and opportunity to the common man, to the 
peasants and workers of India; to fight and end poverty 
and ignorance and disease; to build up a prosperous, 
democratic and progressive nation, and to create social, 
economic and political institutions which will ensure 
justice and fullness of life to every man and woman.” 
Vested interests would not be allowed to obstruct our 
march to this goal. In a broadcast on Independence 
Day, Nehru said: “We wish ill to none but it must be 
clearly understood that the interests of our long suffer- 
ing masses must come first and every entrenched in- 
terest that comes in their way must yield to them. We 
have to change rapidly our antiquated land tenure 
system, and we have also to promote industrialization 
on a large and balanced scale, so as to add to the 
wealth of the country, and thus to the national dividend 
which can be equitably distributed.” 


REHABILITATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


The objectives were quite clear; but before we 
could begin building the new India of our aspirations, 
two problems that threatened its very foundation had to 
be speedily solved. One was the problem of relief and re- 
habilitation of millions of displaced persons and the 
other was the winning over of about 560 princely States 
and achieving political consolidation and national unity. 

Though the transfer of power from the British 
in August 1947 was peaceful, it was accompanied by 
the partition of the country. Partition gave rise to com- 
munal violence leading to the migration to India of 
millions of displaced persons. This had its serious 
repercussions in India and even before the Govern- 
ment of independent India could settle down to its 
tasks, it was confronted with a frightening situation 
which, if not tackled with the greatest urgency, 
might have led to “complete chaos and тшіп for the 
land and for every community.” Curbing the com- 
munal disturbances became, therefore, the foremost task 
of the Government. In a broadcast on August 19, 
1947, Jawaharlal Nehru voiced India’s determination 
to put down communal and anti-social elements with 
a firm hand and declared: “The Government of India... 
will treat every Indian on an equal basis, and try to 
secure for him all the rights which he shares with 
others. Our State is not a communal State, but a 
democratic State in which every citizen has equal rights. 
The Government is determined to protect these rights”. 
This secular approach greatly helped allay fears and 
assuage inflamed feelings. 

Simultaneously, the Government undertook the 
gigantic task of relief and rehabilitation. As many as 
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*8.5 million people had come away to India. Migration 
on such a vast scale was unprecedented. Even the 
Second World War had not created a problem of such 
magnitude. India’s problem was immediately to give 
relief to these displaced persons and then to resettle 
them in gainful occupations. 

The enormity of the task greatly strained the 
country’s economy, already crippled by the war and 
partition. 

But India tackled the problem resolutely. Immedi- 
ately, relief camps were opened to give food and shelter 
to the displaced persons. Then a planned programme 
of rehabilitation was carried out. Assistance was given 
by way of housing, vocational and technical training, 
education and loans for starting business and indus- 
tries. Agriculturists were given land and also loans 
to help them to resume their vocation. Those who 
had left urban immovable property in Pakistan were 
given compensation. Industries were started in new 
townships and colonies for displaced persons. By these 
vigorous measures, the problem of rehabilitation which 
had threatened to wreck the economy of the country 
was brought under control in two to three years’ time. 

The other danger that we faced was that of the 
country being split up into bits, making national unity 
impossible. Till the partition of the country, the political 
map of India showed two colours—pink and yellow. 
The areas coloured pink represented British India and 
those coloured yellow indicated Princely States. These 
Princely States were under the suzerainty of the British 
Crown. With the transfer of power, this suzerainty lap- 
sed and the States were left free to decide their future 
relationship with India. These Princely States ranged 
in area from States as big as Britain to various small 


estates of a few acres with less than a thousand people. 
2—1 DPD/66 
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The problem was that if the States decided to pull in* 
different directions there would be numerous islands 
of independent and semi-independent States within 
India leading to utter chaos in the country. 

It was a delicate situation with the fate of Indian 
unity hanging in the balance. The task of winning 
over the princes called for courage, skill and statesman- 
ship of the highest order and, fortunately, India had 
the man for the job in Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. By 
adroit negotiations inspired and guided by the Sardar, 
the Princely States were persuaded to accede to the 
Indian Union. Accession was followed by the integra- 
tion of the States into the Indian Union and bringing 
the different types of administration in the States into 
line with that of the Provinces. 

This consolidation of the country was carried 
forward in 1956 and the States were re-organized to 
bring about emotional integration through the fulfil- 
ment of linguistic and cultural aspirations of the 


people. 


OPEN SOCIETY 


Even while the two immediate problems of re- 
habilitation of displaced persons and the achievement 
of political consolidation were being tackled, the 
Constituent Assembly had been drawing up a Consti- 
tution for the country on the basis of the Objectives 
Resolution placed before it by Jawaharlal Nehru in 
December 1946. 

Moving the Resolution, Nehru declared that inde- 
pendent India would be a Sovereign Democratic 
Republic based on the sovereign will of the people, 
guaranteeing them social, economic and political 
justice, equality of opportunity and freedom of ex- 
pression, belief and faith. “We are aiming at demo- 
сгасу”, he said, “апа nothing less than a democracy... 
We have given the content of democracy in this reso- 
lution and not only the content of democracy but the 
content, if I may say so, of economic democracy”. 
Independent India would also be a secular democracy. 
Ours is a land of many faiths—Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, Sikhism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, etc. 
We fought for freedom not for any sections or com- 
munal groups but for all the people of the country to 
whatever race, colour or religion they might belong. 
This national outlook, and the misery caused by the 
communal flare-up that accompanied partition, made 
us determined to make secularism the cornerstone of 
new India. “As far as India is concerned”, averred 
Nehru, “Т can speak with certainty. We shall proceed 
on secular and national lines in keeping with the power- 
ful trends towards internationalism...... In the future, 
India will be a land, as in the past, of many faiths 
equally honoured and respected, but of one national 
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outlook....... 
All the objectives that Nehru so fervently urged— 
democracy, secularism and economic and social justice 
—have been embodied in the Constitution which came 
into force on January 26, 1950. 2 
Our Constitution can be described as a charter 
of freedom. It is a re-affirmation of the pledge taken 
thirty-six years ago during the struggle for freedom. 
That pledge was: “We believe that it is the inalienable 
right of the Indian people, as of any other people, to 
have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and 
have necessities of life, so that they may have full 
opportunities of growth”. In keeping with the spirit of 
that pledge and the objectives placed before the country 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, the Constitution enshrines the 
supremacy of the will of the people and their resolve 
to secure for all citizens: Justice, social, economic and 
political; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; Equality of status and opportunity; and 
to promote among them all Fraternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation. 
The will of the people is exercised through univer- 
sal adult franchise and a vigorous parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Elections to Parliament and State Legislatures 
are open contests with all political parties enjoying 
full scope to express themselves. Our national affairs 
are conducted by discussion and consent. 
The parliamentary form of government is, as 
Nehru put it, “a peaceful method of dealing with 
problems. It is a method of argument, discussion and 
decision, and of accepting that decision even though 
one may not agree with it”. The adoption of parlia- 
mentary democracy is an inevitable corollary to our 
firm faith in peaceful and democratic methods fot 
achieving our goals. 
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Equality before the law and the protection of our 
basic rights are ensured by the Fundamental Rights 
in the Constitution which lay down that the State shall 
not deny to any person equality before the law and 
that the State shall not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of birth. They guarantee freedom and equality also 
in regard to employment, property, culture and edu- 
cation. 

An independent judiciary with the Supreme Court 
at the head and High Courts in the States, maintains 
the Rule of Law in the country. Any citizen can have 
his right established even against the Government. 

The Directive Principles of State Policy, a unique 
aspect of our Constitution, enjoin on the State to 
secure a social order for the promotion of the welfare 
of the people and provide the guidelines for ushering 
in a society based on political, economic and social 
justice. 

Our Constitution also proclaims India a secular 
State. It lays down that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion of any sort on the basis of race, colour, caste or 
creed. Accordingly, every citizen enjoys the freedom 
to practise the religion of his or her choice. Every 
citizen, to whatever faith or religion he or she may 
belong, has equal rights and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

The secular spirit of the country was vindicated 
in a glorious manner in the recent Indo-Pak conflict 
in which many officers and jawans of our armed forces 
belonging to different faiths made the supreme sacrifice 
in defence of the freedom of the country. 

Cherishing the great heritage of the past and 
drawing inspiration from our Constitution, we have 
built up an open society with emphasis on parliament- 
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ary democracy, equality and social justice. This has 
fostered national unity and emotional integration 
moulding us into “one nation, one people”. 


WORLD'S BIGGEST DEMOCRACY 


The reality of political equality and adult 
franchise in independent India was well demonstrated 
when the country’s first General Elections were held 
in 1951-52. These General Elections were remarkable 
for many reasons. It was for the first time that elec- 
tions were coriducted entirely by an Indian Соуегп- 
ment without any limitation imposed by а foreign 
ruler. The strength of the electorate was 176 million— 
the largest in the world. 

The election operation itself. was a аналы опе 
for over 4,400 representatives had to be chosen from 
over 3,000 constituencies all over the country. 

Notwithstanding these problems and the magni- 
tude of the task, the General Elections proved a great 
success. They were hailed both for the peaceful and 
the fair manner in which they were conducted. With 
the first General Elections, we planted modern demo- 
cracy firmly in the country. 

Democracy has continued to flourish and grow in 
strength in our country. We have had two more 
General Elections in 1957 and 1962 each time with a 
bigger electorate. The nation will exercise its right to 
elect its representatives again in 1967 when the fourth 
General Elections will be held throughout the country. 

Another ‘historic step’ in the development of 
democracy in the country was the introduction of 
Panchayati Raj. The main aim of Panchayati Raj is 
to give authority and responsibility to the village peo- 
ple and to help them play an active role in local develop- 
ment through the Panchayats. Panchayati Raj was 
inaugurated by Jawaharlal Nehru on October 2, 1959. 
Stressing the vital role of Panchayati Raj in national 
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development, he declared: “India will make progress 
only when the people living in the villages become 
politically conscious. The progress of our country is 
bound up with the progress of our villages. If our 
villages make progress, India will become a strong 


nation and nobody will be able to stop it from its 
onward march 4 


There are now over 2,20,000 village Panchayats in 
the country covering nearly 99 per ceht of the rural 
population. The Panchayats themselves are elected by 
and from among the village people forming the Gram 
Sabha. 

Unlike the isolated Panchayats of old, the new 
Panchayats are linked to democratic institutions at the 
Community Development Block level (Panchayat 
Samitis) and at the district level (Zila Parishads). 

With Panchayati Raj, we now have parliamentary 
democracy in operation from the Lok Sabha to the 
Gram Sabha. 

The stability and maturity of parliamentary demo- 
cracy in our country has been strikingly demonstrated 
in times of crisis. When our freedom was threatened by 
the Chinese aggression and the recent Indo-Pak conflict, 
parliamentary democracy in our country, far from being 
stifled, continued to function vigorously. Parliament 
reigned as supreme as ever, reflecting the will of the 
people. Discussion and popular consent continued to 
inspire Government’s action. 

Again, the smoothness with which the transition 
from the Nehru epoch to Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
leadership took place and the peaceful and constitu- 
tional way in which a new Prime Minister was chosen 
following Shri Shastri’s death are eloquent testimony 
to the success of the democratic way of life that we have 
fostered in our country since we won independence. 


DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 


The economic and social picture of India at the 
time of independence was a grim one. Generations 
of economic depletion had resulted in abject poverty 
of the masses. Barely 5 per cent of the population 
earned enough to be above want. Millions were totally 
unemployed. The average income of the people was 
Rs. 230 per head. A very low standard of living had 
its impact on the health of the people. Diseases like 
malaria, tuberculosis, smallpox, etc., used to take a 
heavy toll of human lives. The average life expectation 
was only 27 years. Nor was the level of education 
in the country any better. Only about twelve people 
in every hundred were literate. 

The enormous drain of the Second World War 
had aggravated the situation. The country was faced 
with severe shortages in food and other necessities 
of life. Inflation and rising prices added to the misery 
of the masses. 

The economic condition of the country was fur- 
ther worsened by partition. It tore asunder the inte- 
grated economy of the sub-continent. Some of the 
rich food-producing areas had gone to Pakistan, аоота- 
vating an already difficult situation. The country was 
also confronted with an industrial crisis. Two of 
the biggest industries of the country—textiles and jute— 
were thrown out of gear by the cotton-and jute-grow- 
ing areas going to Pakistan while the mills remained in 
India. Added to this was the severe strain on our 
limited resources caused by the immense problem of 
relief and rehabilitation of millions of displaced persons. 

India was handicapped by severely limited resour- 
ces, low productivity and dearth of trained personnel. 
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No doubt the problems that the country faced were 
stupendous but equally so was our determination to 
achieve economic freedom. 

In his broadcast to the nation on August 15, 1947, 
. Jawaharlal Nehru summed up the situation and indi- 
cated the task ahead. “Our long subjection and the 
World War and its aftermath,” he said “have made us 
inherit an accumulation of vital problems, and today 
our people lack food, clothing, and other necessaries; 
and we are caught in a spiral of inflation and rising 
prices. We cannot solve these problems suddenly but 
we cannot also delay their solution. So we must plan 
wisely so that the burdens on the masses may grow 
less and their standards of living go up”. 

Economic freedom comprises the twin goals of 
improvement of the standard of living of the masses 
and elimination of dependence on other countries for 
machines and technical know-how. The first has to 
be achieved by making the people more prosperous 
and the second by rapid industrialization. 

The development of consumer industries alone, 
though it might satisfy immediate consumer demands, 
would still leave India dependent on other countries 
for machines and so would vitiate her economic free- 
dom. Moreover, even to develop consumer industries 
it would be essential to have heavy and basic industries 
like the machine building industry which would pro- 
duce machines to make other machines. 

Economic development again cannot be governed 
by a laissez-faire approach for that would only result 
in the rich becoming richer. This would further aggra- 
vate the disparities between the rich and the poor in 
the country and would go against our declared objec- 
tive of reducing inequalities and ensuring social justice. 
Only the State could ensure the progress of the country 
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towards the objectives of economic development and 
an egalitarian society. 1 

Furthermore, the country’s development would 
have to be on all the economic fronts besides industry 
and agriculture so as to achieve balanced progress. 

Inevitably, therefore, India had to face the problem 
of priorities in regard to development, so that the 
limited resources could be put to maximum use. Such 
scientific and well-thought out action is the essence 
of planned development. India, therefore, rightly 
undertook planning for progress not only in agricul- 
ture and industry but also in irrigation, power, trans- 
port, health, education, ete. 

The country fortunately had a great champion 
of planning and development in Jawaharlal Nehru. 
As chairman of the National Planning Committee, set 
up in 1938, Nehru had been closely associated with 
planning on a national scale. When the Planning 
Commission was set up in 1950, he became its chair- 
man. He also headed the National Development 
Council. Thus, he could guide not only the formula- 
tion of policies but also the actual drawing up of the 
plans. And by tirelessly explaining at official meetings 
and in public speeches the inevitability of planning in 
the circumstances which faced the country, he helped 
promote plan consciousness among the people. “Plan- 
ning”, Nehru explained, “is not just a matter of cal- 
culating a number of projects and different schemes, 
big and small, listing them and calling it planning.... 
Planning simply means intelligent and logical approach 
to lay down certain objectives and the way to approach 
those objectives... The main thing is that it is a 
practical approach. Ultimately what we want 15 
to raise the standards of living of our people by 
increasing our production and by better distribution 
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of what we produce”. 

At the same time, we have not adopted a doctri- 
naire approach to planning. The Five Year Plans 
which aim at ensuring social justice to the masses are 
not something imposed on the nation by the State. On 
the other hand, the Plans are finalized after the widest 
consultation with economic experts, industrial and 
labour organizations and associations and discussion 
in Parliament. The Plans are also implemented with 
the willing participation of the people themselves. 

The goal of this democratic planning is the estab- 
lishment of a socialist pattern of society. Even here we 
have adopted a pragmatic approach. Emphasizing this 
flexible and non-doctrinaire approach, Nehru once told 
the business community, “I am not enamoured of these 
‘isms’ and my approach is, and I should like to say 
the country’s approach should be, rather a pragmatic 
approach in considering the problem and I want to 
forget the ‘ism’ attached to it. Our problem today is 
to raise the standards of the masses, supply them with 
their needs, give them the wherewithal to lead a decent 
life and help them to progress and advance in life not 
only in regard to material things but’ in regard to 
cultural and spiritual things also”. 

The emphasis in our planning is on peaceful and 
democratic development, and the freedom and welfare 
of the individual. y 

Socialism in India has not meant total nationali- 
zation. We have adopted a mixed economy with a 
prominent public sector operating in unison with a 
vigorous private sector. 

In the socialist pattern of society that we envisage, 
there would be a substantial increase of production 
and employment; but what is more important is that 
there would also be equal emphasis on distribution so 
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as to ensure the largest measure of social justice to all. 
Such a society would also safeguard the values of free- 
dom and democracy by eliminating differences of caste, 
class or privilege. As our Plans envisage, “the accent 
of the socialist pattern of society is on the attainment 
of positive goals,” the raising of living standards, the 
enlargement of opportunities for all, the promotion of 
enterprise among the economically or socially handi- 
capped classes and the creation of a sense of partner- 
ship in all sections of the community. These positive 
goals “provide the criteria for basic decisions. The 


Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution 
have indicated the approach in broad terms; the socia- 


list pattern of society is a more concretised expression 
of this approach”. - 


CHANGING RURAL INDIA 


Eighty per cent of our population lives іп the 
53 lakh villages of the country. But these villages 
had suffered long neglect under the British rule with 
the result that the village people had become victims 
of stagnation and poverty. If rural India was to prog- 
Tess it was not enough if irrigation projects and other 
Tural schemes were started. It was essential that the 
great inertia which enveloped the rural areas should 
be removed and the people made aware of the need 
to adopt improved methods to bring about rural deve- 
lopment. It was with this vital objective in view that 
the Community Development Movement was launched 
as an integral part of planned development. The Com- 
munity Development Programme aims at fostering 
initiative and self-help among the village people and 
the improvement of agriculture, health, sanitation, edu- 
cation, housing and all other aspects of rural life, with 
the active co-operation of the people themselves. 

Stressing the importance of the Community Deve- 
lopment Programme, Nehru pointed out, “These 
Community Projects appear to me to be something 
of vital importance, not only in the material achieve- 
ments that they would bring about, but more so because 
they seek to build up the community and the indi- 
vidual and to make the latter a builder of his own 
village centre and of India in the larger sense”. 

Started on October 2, 1952, in 55 selected project 
areas, this programme is now being implemented in 
over 5,200 Community Development Blocks covering 
almost the entire rural population. 
The introduction of Panchayati Raj has further 
ed to energise the village people and accelerate 
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rural development. Under Panchayati Raj the village 
Panchayat plays a vital role. Vested with administra- 
tive and executive authority, the Panchayats are in- 
charge of local development programmes including 
agricultural production, rural industries, medical relief, 
maternity and child welfare, management of common 
grazing grounds, maintenance of village roads, streets, 
tanks and wells and provision of sanitation and drain- 
age. Thus, through Panchayati Raj local planning and 
development is integrated with regional and national 
planning. 

The Community Development Movement and 
Panchayati Raj have helped to put an end to the iso- 
lation of the villages. They һауе also helped to take 
the villages out of the rut of stagnation and impart 
a certain dynamism to rural life in the country. 

When India achieved independence, the nation’s 
first need was more food. Therefore, we had to give 
priority to the development of agriculture. This was 
sought to be achieved basically by providing an incen- 
tive to the farmer so that he is assured of enjoying the 
fruits of his labour and by making agriculture less and 
less dependent on seasonal rains with the provision of 
more irrigation facilities. 

To provide incentive and security to the cultivator, 
radical measures were adopted for the reform of the 
land tenure system by abolishing rack-renting inter- 
mediaries like zamindars and jagirdars and regulating 
tenancy and fixing fair rents. 

Simultaneously a vast development programme 
was launched for increasing irrigation facilities through 
giant multi-purpose river valley schemes, major irriga- 
tion projects and minor irrigation schemes including 
tube wells. Before we undertook planned develop- 
ment hardly 17 per cent of the usable flow of the 
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country’s rivers had been utilized. Rightly, therefore, 
we turned our attention to harnessing the rivers more 
effectively for national development. Three of India’s 
biggest multi-purpose projects—Bhakra Nangal, 
Damodar Valley and Hirakud—had been started even 
before the First Plan was drawn up. More multi- 
purpose projects like the Chambal, Kosi, Rihand and 
Koyna were taken up in the First Plan period: 
These projects not only provide more irrigation but 
also produce electric power thereby helping industrial 
development. The effects of the multi-purpose pro- 
jects on the country’s economy are so Tevolutionary 
that the projects have come to be considered ‘the 
temples of the new age’ in India. Inaugurating the 
Nangal Canal in July 1954, Nehru declared that “these 
days the biggest temple and mosque and gurdwara is 
a place where man works for the good of mankind. 
Which place can be greater than this, this Bhakra 
Nangal, where thousands and lakhs of men have 
worked, have shed their blood and sweat and laid 
down their lives as well? Where can be a greater and 
holier place than this which we can regard as 
higher?” ; 
As a result of these various irrigation schemes, the 
percentage of the usable flow of river water utilized 
doubled during the past fifteen years. Irrigation faci- 
lities have been extended to 46 million more ‘acres in- 
creasing the total area irrigated from 51 million acres 
in 1951 to 97 million acres in 1965-66. Irrigation and 
improved farming practices have combined to increase 
food production from 50.83 million tonnes in 1950-51 
to 88.40 million tonnes in 1964-65. 
Side by side with agricultural development, atten- 
has been paid also to the development of allied 
occupations like animal husbandry, poultry farming 
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and fisheries. Key village schemes have been started 
with the aim of increasing milk production and the 
efficiency of India’s cattle. They take care of all aspects 
of animal husbandry including breeding, feeding, 
management and disease control. During 1951-61, 405 
key village blocks were set up under this scheme. 
By 1966, there would be 79 more such blocks. 

Agricultural development has also been greatly 
helped by the co-operative movement. Co-operation 
has made significant progress in the spheres of agricul- 
tural credit, processing and marketing. In 1950-51, for 
instance, there were a little over 100,000: primary agri- 
cultural and multi-purpose societies with a member- 
ship of 4.4 million. By 1963-64, the number of societies 
had doubled and the membership increased over 
five-fold. 

Co-operation has been extended to farming also. 
Pilot projects have been started and co-operative 
farming societies have been organized. Co-operative 
farming enables the small land-holders to pool their 
resources and thereby get the benefits of large-scale 
operation. 

Agricultural development alone would not be 
adequate to reduce unemployment, particularly in the 
rural areas. For creating employment on a large 
scale, various village industries like handloom, khadi, 
silk. coir and handicrafts have been encouraged. 
These industries also help to meet the demands for 
consumer goods. For instance, due to the encourage- 
ment given to handloom industries, the production 
of handloom cloth is three times more now than it 
was fifteen years ago. This has also meant fuller ,4 
empioyment for millions of weavers. 

While all these various measures contribute to thi 
economic prosperity of the village people, a nation-wi 
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rural health service set up since independence aims 
to improve their health. About 5,000 primary health - 
centres situated in Community Development areas 
provide medical care, maternal and child health services 
including health education, control of communicable 
diseases, environmental sanitation and advice and 
assistance in family planning. Another basic health 
programme is the provision of safe drinking water in 
rural areas. 

Life in the rural areas is being revolutionized by 
the supply of electric power to villages and small towns. 
As Nehru observed, “The moment power goes to 
the rural areas, immediately a certain change comes 
about in production, physical habits and mental habits”. 

In 1951, the number of towns and villages electrified 
was 3,687. Ву 1966, this number increased fifteen 
times with electricity being supplied to 55,000 towns 
and villages. Еуегу village with a population of more 
than 5,000 has today the benefit of electricity for the 
home. 

The setting up of over 60,000 post offices, mostly 
in the rural areas, has further helped to end the isolation 
of the villages by opening up lines of communication. 

All these developments of the past fifteen years 
have perceptibly brought about a higher standard of 
living in the countryside. There has been a noticeable 
improvement in the food and dress habits of people. 
Bicycles are freely used in the rural areas. The use 
of wrist watches: is no longer a luxury. There are 
primary schools within easy reach of almost all the 
villages. The availability of electricity in the home 
has encouraged the use of the radio set, enriching the 


life of the village people by widening their mental 
horizon, 


FIRM INDUSTRIAL BASE 

Simultaneously with our effort to transform rural 
India, we have been laying the foundation of industrial 
India. The strategy of industrialization was explained 
by Nehru thus: “It is essential if you want industriali- 
zation, as we want it, to have an industrial base. Apart 
from pure industrialization it is essential for our defence 
strength to have an industrial base...an industrial base 
means basic industries and mother industries, heavy 
industries and the like. As soon as that is established, 
smaller industries flow from it and the rate of progress 
is fast”. 

Basically the needs of industrialization are steel, 
machine-building capacity and electric power. We 
have, therefore, been building up these basic industries 
particularly during the past decade of planned develop- 
ment. 

Our steel production in 1951 was only one million 
tonnes. This was quite inadequate to meet the needs 
of industrialization. Therefore, three new steel plants 

“vere set up in the public sector at Bhilai, Rourkela and 
Durgapur and the existing two units in the private 
sector were expanded. The result is that steel pro- 
duction is five times more now. Plans have already 
been drawn up for building a fourth steel plant in the 
public sector. By these measures a steady supply of 
steel is being ensured to meet the demands of rapid 
industrialization. 

In regard to heavy machine-building capacity too , 
the country has made significant progress. A heavy 
machine-building plant, a foundry forge plant and a 
coal mining machinery plant have all come into exist- 
ence. An industrial boiler plant has also been set up. 
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The heavy electrical equipment factory at Bhopal 
manufactures hydraulic turbines, control gear, switch 
gear, transformers, etc., which are essential for genera- 
tion and distribution of electric power. Two more 
plants to manufacture heavy electrical equipment are 
being set up at Hardwar in Uttar Pradesh and Rama- 
chandrapuram in Andhra Pradesh. 

Spectacular progress has been achieved іп the 
production of machine tools. The fifth factory of the 
Hindustan Machine Tools, designed and put up entirely 
by Indian personnel in a record period of seventeen 
months has gone into production. The value of 
machine tools produced by 1966 is expected to be 
Rs. 300 million as against Rs. 3 million fifteen years 
ago. 

In addition to the basic: industries, a wide range 
of industrial projects have sprung up all over the 
country. These include factories for the production of 
fertilizers, atomic energy materials, cables, telephones, 
D.D.T., penicillin, precision instruments and electronics. 

Industrial development has been sustained by a 
substantial increase in the generation of electric power. 
In a single year now, the addition to the total power * 
supply in our country is equal to the entire output of 
power of the whole country at the time of independence. : 
The installed power capacity has gone up nearly five 
times since 1951 when it was 2.3 million KW. It is now 
10.3 million KW. 

Apart from hydro-electric and thermal energy, 
power from atomic energy will also be available soon. 
Two nuclear power plants are already under construc- 
tion at Tarapore near Bombay and Rana Pratap Sagar 
in Rajasthan. A third atomic power station is proposed 
to be set up near Madras. 

Increased coal production and the new lignite 
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project at Neyveli in Madras State have also contri- 
buted to the generation of more electric power. 

As a result of these programmes of industriali- 
zation, the country today manufactures a large variety 
of industrial products ranging from transistors to air- 
craft. The Gnat planes which proved such a great 

` success in the recent Indo-Pak conflict are built at the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 

India is now self-sufficient in regard to steam loco- 
motives, passenger coaches and goods wagons. She is 
also in a position to export goods wagons. A diesel 
locomotive factory has been set up at Varanasi and 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works has begun producing 
electric locomotives. 

To facilitate industrialization, transport facilities 
have also been growing apace. The railways which 
carried a freight of 93 million tonnes in 1951 now 
carry over 200 million tonnes. The total length of sur- 
face roads has also increased by 80 per cent in the last 
fifteen years. The number of commercial vehicles 
plying on the road has gone up from 116,000 to 328,000. 
Indian shipping tonnage has increased three-fold. 

Another vital field in which the country has made 
considerable progress in recent years is oil. New oil- 
fields have been discovered and oil refineries have been 
set up at Nunmati in Assam, Barauni in Bihar and 
Koyali in Gujarat. Two more oil refineries are pro- 
posed to be set up in the public sector at Madras and 
Haldia. The output of petroleum products by 1966 
is expected to be 10.55 million tonnes as against 0.2 
million tonnes in 1950-51. 

The setting up of petroleum refineries and coke- 
oven plants has led to the expansion of fertilizer pro- 
duction. The waste gases from the refineries and plants 
are utilized for the production of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
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Fertilizer factories have been set up as part of the in- 
dustrial complex near oil refineries and соКе-оуеп 
plants. 

The oil refineries have also opened up the possibi- 
lities of setting up new petro-chemical industries in the 
country. These industries, which are capable of produc- 
ing a wide range of products like plastics, synthetic 
fibre, detergents, pesticides, synthetic rubber and orga- 
nic chemicals, can help overcome shortages of cotton, 
silk, rubber, steel, non-ferrous metals, oils and fats and 
thus maintain industrial growth. 

Besides these basic industries, small industries have 
also been developed under the Plans. These small 
industries help not only to decentralize industries but 
also to increase employment opportunities. The small- 
scale industries sector has been mainly responsible for 
increasing the production of bicycles, sewing machines, 
machine tools, electric motors and electric fans. Over 
250 industrial estates set up in different parts of the 
country provide the economies of large-scale operation 
to the small manufacturer. 

In the first decade of planned development the 
index of industrial production increased from 100 in 
1950-51 to 194 in 1960-61. It is now three times that 
of 1951. 

In recent years the country has also taken great 
Strides in the development of defence production like 
the manufacture of aircraft, arms and ammunition and 
tanks. Modern aircraft and many new items of arms 
and ammunition are now produced in our Own country. 
The first Indian-made tank ‘Vijayanta’, recently rolled 
out of the factory at Avadi. Since embarking on planned 
development fifteen years ago we have been able to 
build up a firm industrial base which is essential if the 
country is to progress more rapidly hereafter. 
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We are pledged to eliminate poverty by the rapid 
development of the country’s resources in agriculture, 
industry and other fields. But such progress can be 
achieved speedily not by the poor and inadequate meth- 
ods that we had been following traditionally but by the 
application of improved methods and techniques. Better 
techniques can be evolved only with the help of science 
and technology. Highlighting this social importance 
of science Nehru declared: “It is science alone that can 
solve the problem of hunger and poverty, of insanitation 
and illiteracy, of superstition and deadening customs 
and tradition, of vast resources running to waste, of a 
rich country inhabited by starving people. Who, 
indeed, can afford to ignore science today? At every 
turn we һауе to seek its aid. The future belongs to 
science and to those who make friends with science”. 

The basic need for encouraging scientific research 
in the country was recognized by the Government 
in its Scientific -Policy Resolution which announced 
that the Government’s policy would be “to foster, 
promote and sustain, by all appropriate means, the 
cultivation of science and scientific research in all its 
aspects, pure, applied and educational... .” 

Nehru’s concern for developing scientific research 
in the country did not stop with this Resolution. Soon 
after independence he galvanized the moribund Coun- 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research into action. 
Though established in 1942, the Council had not done 
_ much work before independence. But with Nehru 

as its President the Council made a big leap forward 
in the expansion of scientific research by setting up 
national laboratories. During the first five years of 
Nehru’s presidentship, the council set up eleven national 
laboratories in the country. They covered the most 
vital fields of science and technology, such as physics, 
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chemistry, metallurgy, fuel, roads, food, building, 
drugs, glass and ceramic, electro-chemistry and leather. 

Besides scientific research to aid industry, agricul- 
tural research has also been expanded. The Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute has been developed into 
one of the biggest institutions of its kind in Asia. Other 
research institutes concerned with agriculture have 
also been strengthened and their scope enlarged. 

One of the important spheres in which India has 
made remarkable progress in recent years is atomic 
research. Thanks to Nehru's vision India today is 
one of the leaders in this field. Inaugurating the 
Swimming Pool Reactor at Trombay in January 1957, 
Nehru observed: “Some people may think that the 
development of atomic energy is not directly related 
to the question of economic improvement. But we 
must remember that few things that we do produce 
results immediately .... Just as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion went ahead whether people liked it or not so 
this atomic revolution has something inevitable about 
it. Either you go ahead with it, or others go ahead 
and you fall behind and drag yourself in their trail.” 

Atomic research has since begun to have its impact 
on national development in the spheres of medicine 
and agricultural research. As mentioned earlier, we 
will soon be using atomic energy for producing 
power. Studies are under way at Trombay for using 
the atom to determine the date of objects of archaeo- 
logical interest. 

We have today in the country 28 national labo- 
ratories and institutes, 88 research institutes and re- 
search centres and 54 associations besides research 
departments in 62 universities. Building up a ‘techno- 
logically mature society’ has been accepted as an 
important objective of planned development, 
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A beginning has been made for spreading the 
knowledge of science in rural areas also. To educate 
the village people to apply science in their day-to-day 
life, 49 rural science centres, known as Vigyan Man- 
dirs, have been set up. To foster the scientific spirit 
even from a young age, scholarships are given to pro- 
Mising young school students under the Science Talent 
Research Scheme. 

The dynamism imparted to the economy of the 
country by planned development has been reflected 
in the rising national income. In the first decade of 
planning, national income at 1948-49 prices increased 
from Rs. 88,500 million to Rs. 127,300 million. In 1965 
it was estimated to be Rs. 150,500 million. The per 
capita income, which was Rs. 248 in 1950-51, increased 
to Rs. 293 by 1960-61. But it is likely to fall short of 
the Third Plan target due to a larger increase in popu- 
lation than estimated earlier. 

Rapid population growth has also added to the 
unemployment problem. A fast increasing labour 
force outstrips the employment opportunities created 
by the Plans. During the Second Plan period, about 
8 million employment opportunities were created. The 
Third Plan provided about 13 million jobs. Even then 
there will be a heavy back log of unemployment. This 
can be absorbed only by more rapid development. 


A HEALTHIER NATION 


The long neglect of the country’s economy under 
British rule adversely affected the people in many 
ways. Acute poverty and a yery low standard of living 
resulted in malnutrition and millions of people became 
vulnerable to many diseases. Malaria alone accounted 
for about 100 million victims every year. As many as 
five million lives used to be claimed every year by 
tuberculosis. There was a huge waste of human re- 
sources through smallpox, filaria and other communi- 
cable diseases. 

Poor health conditions led to a very high death 
rate, particularly infant mortality. Out of every 10,000 
babies born nearly 1,500 died within the first year. 
Average life expectation was only 27 years. 

Such was the appalling picture of the health of the 
nation when India became independent. It was obvious 
that to improve the health of the nation mere increase 
in hospital facilities for treatment of individual cases 
alone would not be enough. What was required was 
a nation-wide public health programme to protect the 
people from the dread diseases. 

The vital need for social medicine and public 
health measures was stressed by Nehru while addressing 
the Health Ministers’ Conference in 1950. He pointed 
out that “the whole science of medicine, which some 
hundreds of years ago was largely concerned with what 
might be called individual treatment, has undergone 
a change of outlook. Of course, the aspect of individual 
treatment is still there but that is now a very minor 
aspect of the problem. Certainly from the State’s point 
of view it is infinitely less significant than the other im- 
portant aspects, namely, general public health, sani- 
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tation, hygiene, etc.” “What is the use of building 
hospitals”, he asked on another occasion, “unless pre- 
ventive measures are taken...While we produce these 
sulpha drugs we must also work towards producing 
the atmosphere where disease would become impossi- 
bles 

In accordance with this policy, various nation- 
wide public health programmes have been undertaken 
for the control of communicable diseases. The National 
Malaria Eradication Programme has nearly rooted out 
that disease. As mentioned earlier, malaria used to 
affect about 100 million people annually about two 
decades ago. The number of malaria cases in 1964 
was less than 100,000. 

Similarly, a vast health campaign has been launched 
to control tuberculosis. The National B.C.G. Vaccina- 
tion Programme seeks to give protection against this 
disease. Under this programme 220 million persons 
have been tested and 80 million vaccinated. 

Protection against smallpox is provided through 
the National Smallpox Eradication Programme launch- 
ed in 1962. By 1964, 250 million persons were vaccinat- 
ed against smallpox. This led to a marked decrease in 
the incidence of smallpox in the cycle of epidemic in 
1963-64 as compared to the previous cycle in 1957-58. 

Similar programmes are also in operation to control 
other communicable diseases like leprosy, filaria 
and venereal diseases. As already mentioned a nation- 
wide rural health service has been organized as part of 
Community Development. 

Side by side with these public health measures, 
health services have also been expanded. The num- 
ber of hospitals, beds and dispensaries has doubled. 
The number of doctors has increased more than 50 
per cent and nurses about three-fold. 
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The effect of these various public health pro- 
grammes is reflected in the declining death rate. Over 
the period 1941-51, the overall death rate was 27.4 per 
thousand. This declined to 21.6 by 1961. Over the 
same period infant mortality also declined from 155 
per thousand live births to 135. 

The net result of all this progress is a notable 
increase in the average expectation of life from 27 to 
32 years in 1951 and to 48 years in 1963-64. 

But this very improvement in the nation’s health 
and the consequent decline in the death rate and the 
longer expectation of life has created a great problem 
for us. This is the tremendous growth of the popula- 
tion of the country. In 1951, India’s population was 
about 360 million. By 1961, it rose to 439 million. 
Recent population projections indicate that the 
population might be 495 million in 1966 and 560 
million in 1971. Such an unbridled growth of popula- 
tion places us in the predicament of running fast to 
stand still. The gains achieved through planned deve- 
lopment ате offset by the rapidly rising population 
leading to less than anticipated rise in the standard 
of living. 

The need to stabilize the population of the country 
was recognized even when we embarked on planned 
development. This objective is to be achieved through * 
family planning. Recommending such a programme, 
the First Five Year Plan stated: “It is apparent that 
population control can be achieved only by a reduc- 
tion of the birth rate to the extent necessary to stabi- 
lize the population at a level consistent with the require- 
ments of national income. This can be secured only 
by the realization of the need for family limitation 
оп a wide scale by the people. The main appeal for 
family planning is based on considerations of health 
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and welfare of the family. Family limitation or spacing 
of the children is necessary and desirable in order to 
secure better health for the mother and better care and 
upbringing of children. Measures directed to this end 
should therefore form part of the public health pro- 
gramme”. 

Nehru further stressed the need for family planning 
without at the same time limiting public health mea- 
. sures. Addressing the National Development Council 
he pointed out: “Here are these contradictory policies 
we pursue. On the one hand we say we should limit 
our population growth; on the other, we do everything 
by pushing health measures to increase it. You 
cannot give up the health measures obviously for this 
reason. But you have, at the same time, to take 
other steps to limit it because the more the population 
grows, the greater the burden on your plan. In fact, 
it may almost tend to overwhelm any problem and 
you will remain where you were”. 

During the First Plan, 147 family planning clinics 
were set up in urban and rural areas. In the course 
of the Second Plan, the number of clinics increased 
to 1,649 with most of the additional clinics being set 
up in rural areas. A vastly expanded programme of 
family planning was implemented in the Third Plan 
Period. In addition to these clinics, family planning 
Services are provided by the urban and rural medical 
and health centres. The family planning programme 
has become a key programme in the Fourth Plan 
which provides for education and motivation for family 
planning, provision of services and medical and biolo- 
gical research. З ў 

The family planning programme 15 guided by 
Central and State Family Planning Boards. All States 
have set up special units for family planning work. 
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Demographic research centres have been set up for 
population studies. 

The effective implementation of the family 
planning programme will not only help control popu- 


lation growth but also improve the general health of 
the community. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The essence of democracy is to ensure social justice 
to every section of the people by eliminating economic 
exploitation and social handicaps and by providing 
equal opportunity for all to make progress. Gandhiji 
expressed this concept of social justice succinctly when 
he said: “My notion of democracy is that under it the 
weakest should have the same opportunity as the 
strongest”. Jawaharlal Nehru spelt it out thus: “A 
democracy is not a purely political affair. The 
nineteenth century conception of democracy, that is 
each person having a vote, was a good enough concep- 
tion in those days, but it was incomplete and people 
think in terms of alarger and deeper democracy today. 
After all, there is no equality between the pauper who 
has a vote and the millionaire who has a vote......the 
whole point is that people should have equality of 
‘opportunity and they should be able to go as far as 
ithey can go”. 


In the past nineteen years the country has made 


significant progress towards the establishment of social 
justice by adopting various socio-economic reform 
measures relating to land, emancipation of women and 
“eradication of untouchability. 

Perhaps the worst sufferers under the alien rule 
were the peasantry. They were the victims of rent- 
receiving intermediaries like zamindars and jagirdars 
-who had no interest in developing agriculture, and of 
poor subsistence agriculture because of scattered, small 
land-holdings and lack of resources. When, under the 
British, land revenue began to be collected in cash, 
land became a saleable commodity, and the peasant 
-found it possible to borrow more on it. The pressure 
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of population only worsened (һе situation and the 
peasantry sank deeper and deeper into the morass of 
poverty and stagnation. 

Within less than a decade after winning freedom, 
revolutionary changes were effected to put an end to 
the exploitation of the peasant and to restore him to 
his rightful place in the agrarian economy of the coun- 
try. A major achievement was the abolition of all 
intermediary tenures like zamindaris, jagirdaris, taluq- 
daris, inam, etc. By this reform, two crore peasants 
were brought into direct contact with the State. Legis- 
lation has been enacted also to give a new deal to the 
tenants by way of tenancy reforms covering regulation 
of rents, security of tenure and giving the tenant 
the right to purchase the land he cultivates. With a 
view to reducing disparity, ceilings have been statutori- 
ly fixed on land holdings. These measures ате so far- 
reaching in their scope that “it would be no exaggeration 
to say that never before in the world history of land 
tenure reform has so much legislative action, with 
such wide social and economic ramifications, been 
undertaken as in India since independence”.* 

Furthering the cause of land reform and social 
justice is the Bhoodan Movement launched by Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave. With its accent on voluntary relinquish- 
ment by landowners of part of their land for the benefit 
of the landless or the village community, the Bhoodan 
Movement has grown into Gramdan—donation of 
entire villages. Land in Gramdan villages belongs to 
the community as a whole and the development of the 
village is also the responsibility of the villagers working 
as equal partners. Up to the end of 1965, 12,840 
villages had been donated as Gramdan. 


E ON) 
“Тапа Reform іп India’ by Prof. M. L. Dantwalla, published in Indian and 
Foreign Review, August 15, 1964. 
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By peaceful and democratic methods, the entire 
agrarian society has been transformed to ensure free- 
dom and security to the tiller of the soil. Nehru even 
attributed the very basic stability of the Indian Goyern- 
ment “to the fact that we have dealt with the agrarian 
problem in a way satisfactory to the peasant”. 

Till over a decade ago women had been suffering 
great handicaps under the Hindu Law. They suffered 
severe limitation in regard to their rights to marriage, 
inheritance and adoption. If the women of the country 
were to be given equal opportunity for progress it was 
essential that they should also be assured social justice. 

Pleading for greater opportunities for women’s 
progress Nehru said: “I have long been of opinion that 
a country’s progress can best be judged by the status of 
the women in that country and the opportunities given 
to them. In law it is more or less guaranteed by the 
Constitution but in social practice there is no doubt 
that a great deal remains to be done”. With this object 
in view a series of legislative measures were put through 
to reform Hindu Law. The Hindu Code comprising 
four allied legislative measures, enacted after achieving 
independence, has done away with social injustice to 
women and placed them on par with men in respect of 
many rights. 

According to the Hindu Law as it existed before 
the reform, marriage was an indissoluble tie that could 
be severed only with death. But whereas the Hindu 
woman could not marry another man while her husband 
was alive, there were no restrictions on the number of 
times the Hindu male could marry. The new law prohi- 
bits bigamy and enforces monogamy. It provides for 
judicial separation and, on specified grounds, for di- 
vorce and dissolution of marriage by legal means. 

Earlier, women generally did not have the right 
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to inherit property and even in the very few cases where 
they did, they enjoyed only “a limited estate” and on 
death the property passed on to the heirs of the last 
male owner. Under the new law, daughters have the 
tight to inheritance: Woman’s limited estate has also 
been done away with and every woman now has the 
absolute right to property either inherited or acquired 
by her. 

Іп the matter of adoption too, the ancient Hindu 
Law, as applied by courts, had been in favour of men. 
It had laid down that only a male could be adopted; 
in every case, the adoption must be to the husband; 
and religious ceremonies were essential to make the 
adoption valid. The new law gives authority for 
adoption to women as well as men. Now, females too 
can be adopted. Nor is it essential now to perform 
religious ceremonies to establish the validity of an 
adoption. 

A social reform of wider significance is the law 
that has been enacted to end the dowry system. The 
Dowry Prohibition Act applies to all communities. It 
prohibits the demanding or taking of dowry at the 
time of marriage. 

Besides these social reforms, the spread of educa- 
tion since independence has also been contributing to 
Taising the social status of women. In the first decade of 
planned development the total enrolment of girls in 
schools and colleges nearly doubled. By 1966, the total 
number of girls attending schools is estimated to be 
about 22 millon. The total enrolment of girls in colleges 
is about 300,000 as against 41,000 in 1949-50. 
Apart from the availability of arts and science courses 
in colleges, polytechnics have been set up for women, 


Hae widening the scope of professional education for 
em. 
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Another vulnerable and weak section of the com- 
munity were the Scheduled Castes. Considered un- 
touchables, they were thoroughly exploited and denied 
all opportunities of advancement. The removal of 
this social injustice was one of the great concerns of 
Gandhiji who called the untouchables Harijans or 
“Children of God”. This concern for the uplift of the 
Harijans is reflected in our Constitution which has 
abolished untouchability and made the practice of it 
in any form a punishable offence. The Untouchability 
(Offences) Act 1955 lays down the penalties for practis- 
ing untouchability in any manner. 

The progress of the Harijans is sought to be fur- 
thered by the reservation of seats in the Lok Sabha and 
the State Legislative Assemblies and posts in govern- 
ment service. Of fundamental significance are the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded to Harijans at all levels, 
especially through liberal admission to colleges and 
the grant of scholarships. 

Education is the key to progress. At the time 
India became free hardly 12 persons in every hundred 
could read or sign their names. Only 15 per cent of 
the children of school-going age were i | schools. 
To achieve economic progress, as much as to ensure 
social justice through equality of opportunity, it was 
essential to provide educational facilities on a nation- 
wide scale. “Equality of opportunity.” Nehru pointed 
out, “can ultimately come not by any other step than 
by educational opportunity”. Recognizing the basic 
need for universal education, our Constitution lays 
down that free and compulsory education should be 
provided for all children up to the age of fourteen. 
The needs of development also require the encourage- 
ment of education at higher levels. 

In 1950-51, 42.6 per cent of children in the age 
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group 6-11 were at school. By 1960-61, this figure had 
increased to 62 per cent. The progress in enrolment 
at the primary stage has been more rapid than antici- 
pated and by the end of the Third Plan 78.5 per cent 
of all children in that age group were estimated to be 
in school. 

At the middle school and secondary education 
levels also enrolment has been steadily increasing. Al- 
together, over 44 million more boys and girls would 
be attending school by 1966 than in 1950-51. 

The total number of students in colleges and uni- 
versities has increased nearly four times by the end of 
the Third Plan. As against 360,000 students in 1949-50 
about 1.1 million students are attending colleges and 
universities in 1966. - 

From the point of view of industrialization, the 
expansion of technical education, particularly in the last 
five years, is significant. By 1966 the annual intake 
in both the Degree and Diploma Courses is expected 
to be nearly 80,000 students as against about 40,000 
five years ago. 

In the decade 1951-61, the percentage of literacy 
increased from 16.61 to 24. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


5 


The Directive Principles of our Constitution enjoin 
on the State to “make effective provision for securing 
the right to work, to education and to public assistance 
in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and dis- 
ablement, and in other cases of undeserved want” and 
to “make provision for securing just and humane con- 
ditions of work and for maternity relief”. In accor- 
dance with this directive, various schemes of social 
security have been introduced including health insu- 
rance, provident fund and retrenchment benefits to 
industrial workers; social assistance funds to aid those 
handicapped by age and infirmity; fair wages and pro- 
vision of old age pension. 

At the time India achieved independence, labour 
in the country was in none too happy а plight. Prospects 
of any improvement of their lot were uncertain as 
industry, which had enjoyed a boom during the war 
years, had to revert to peacetime production. In the 
circumstances, the winning of freedom and the assump- 
tion of office by a national government brought the 
promise of a better deal for them. 4 

Besides Ше additional employment opportunities 
that have been created through planned development, 
labour has come to enjoy greater recognition and 
higher status as a result of the progressive labour 
policies followed since independence. A system of 
joint consultation by the Government with employers 
and employees has been evolved. The Indian Labour 
Conference is the apex of this tripartite machinery for 
the advancement of labour. Government's industrial 
relations have been guided by the twin objectives of 
industrial peace and a fair deal to the workers. The 
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code of discipline in industry, accepted voluntarily 
both by the workers and the employers, aims at 
promoting constructive co-operation between them at 
all levels. Wage boards have been set up for many 
industries to ensure fair wages to the workers. 

Apart from these measures, а number of social 
security schemes are in operation for promotion of 
workers’ welfare. The Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme started in 1952 provides to industrial workers 
cash payments against sickness, disablement, mater- 
nity and death and, also full medical care, including 
hospitalization. This Scheme applies to all perennial 
factories using power and employing 20 or more per- 
sons and the employees and clerical staff with month- 
ly earnings up to Rs. 400. By January, 1965 over 2.9 
million workers in 209 centres were covered by the 
Scheme. 

The Employees’ Provident Scheme (1952) envisages 

‚ establishment оғ. compulsory provident fund for 
workers. Loans and advances are given to members 
from the fund, for payment of insurance premia, for 
building or buying a house, during unemployment due 
to temporary closure of factory or establishment and for 
buying shares in consumers cooperative societies. 
By January, 1965 the scheme coyered 96 industries and 
establishments. Compulsory provident fund benefits 
have been extended also to almost all the coal-mine 
workers through the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
Schemes. 

In addition to these social security measures, 
Several welfare schemes are also in operation for the 
benefit of workers in industries and in coal, mica and 
iron ore mines and plantations. A comprehensive 
code has been drawn up to ensure the safety of 
industrial workers. National safety awards have been 
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instituted to promote maximum safety in factories. 
To provide incentive to workers to display initiative in 
increasing efficiency and productivity, Shram Vir 
awards have been instituted. 

Social security measures have been introduced 
also for the benefit of government employees. The 
Central Government (Revised) Family Pension Scheme 
and the Health Scheme cover а large number of gov- 
The new pension scheme provides 
the widow or widower and pension 
ods to minor sons and unmarried 
lth scheme provides full medical 
care for the government employees and their depen- 
dents. Similar schemes of provident fund and family 
pension are in operation in the States. A beginning 
has also been made in giving old age pensions. 

Allied to these welfare measures are the various 
housing schemes undertaken for improving the living 
conditions of labour and the weaker sections of the 
community. The subsidized industrial housing scheme 
provides subsidies and loans for housing for workers 
in factories and mines. The slum clearance and im- 
provement scheme and the village housing scheme 
aim at providing better housing for the economically 


weaker sections. i 
Promotion of the welfare of women and children 


is the concern of the Central Social Welfare Board. 
mmes are carried out 


Various socio-economic progra ried 
luntary organizations. 


through State Boards and уо 
Under these programmes urban community centres 


have been established and production units have been 
set up to assist women in supplementing their incomes. 
Welfare extension projects set up in rural areas play 
an important part in promoting women’s welfare by 
providing maternity and child health service, craft ~ 


ernment servants. 
for life pension for 
for stipulated peri 
daughters. The hea 
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classes, social education for women and care of 
children through balwadis. The nation’s care for its 
young is symbolized by the celebration of children’s day 
every year on November 14, the birthday of their 
beloved “Сһасһа” Nehru. 


FOR A RICHER LIFE 


India’s great cultural heritage of dance, drama 
music and art suffered an eclipse during the British 
tule. and came to be confined to the courts of 
the princes. The estrangement of the people was so 
great that even classical dancing came to be looked 
upon as something ‘improper and immoral’. 

With the achievement of independence, the great 
arts could come into their own to fulfil the promise of 
a ticher life for the people. With the integration of 
the princely States, the task of bringing about a cultural 
resurgence in the country devolved on the State. 
Soon after independence, three akademies were set 
revival and development of art and culture. 
State patronage, however, meant по restriction 
whatsoever on the arts, and the artistes enjoyed freedom 
to give full rein to their creative genius. The need for 
such freedom was emphasized by Nehru. Inaugurat- 
e Kerala Kala Parishad in April 1958, he said: 
he arts in India were encouraged 
he ruling princes and rich patrons. 
d rich men hardly exist. There- 


Now the princes an 
fore, the State has to encourage them. I entirely agree 
ing them, should not 


that the State, while encouragl 
interfere and lay down canons for the arts. Laying 
down canons should be the duty of the literary and 
artistic associations and akademies. The State should 
help an akademi or association but should leave it 
free to function as it likes. That is broadly the policy 
which we follow in regard to the central akademies”. 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi encourages research 
and music and the setting up of theatre centres. Тһе 
Akademi also presents awards every year to outstanding 
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exponents of these arts. Regional akademies have 
also been set up in different States for the develop- 
ment of these arts. The Government also grants 
scholarships to promising young artistes and workers 
as part of the scheme for discovering and fostering 
talent. 

The achievement of independence has given us 
the opportunity of re-discovering our great folk art, 
particularly the folk dances. A highlight of the 
resurgence of folk art is the programme of folk dances 
presented every year in the country’s capital as part 
of the Republic Day celebrations. 

Promoting the art of painting in the country is 
the concern of the Lalit Kala Akademi. It encourages 
study and research in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and other applied arts and also co-operation among 
artists’ associations. It undertakes programmes for 
the growth and nourishment of painting. The Akademi 
organizes a National Exhibition of Art every year. 
Its annual awards provide incentive to artistic talent 
in the country. Works of distinguished artists are 
displayed in the National Museum of Modern Art. 

The Sahitya Akademi has been established for 
the advancement of Indian literature. Its first Presi- 
dent was Jawaharlal Nehru. himself a distinguished 
man of letters. The Akademi’s annual awards рго- 
vide encouragement to authors and help promote high 
literary standards. The National Book Trust has been 
бес up for producing good literature and making it 
widely available at moderate prices. The State Awards 
for excellence in designing and printing of books and 
other publications encourage progress of the graphic 
arts and techniques of printing. The State Awards 
for films recognize the vital importance of this medium 
for our advancement and encourage higher standards 
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in cinematic art. 

The cultural resurgence that has been brought 
about in the country since independence is in a large 
measure due to the rapid development of broadcasting 
in the country. Through a national network of 35 
stations, All India Radio broadcasts programmes for 
all the linguistic regions of the country and brings to 
the home the art and culture of the different regions 
and thus helps promote emotional integration. 

Since we became independent. special attention 
has been paid to the promotion of the welfare of the 
youth of the country. The Inter-University Youth 
Festival affords ап excellent opportunity for the 
students of the different regions to come together and 
profit by each other’s experience. Labour and social 
service camps organized for the youth help inculcate 
in them the dignity of labour. 

A national physical efficiency drive has also been 
launched to promote physical fitness. National awards 
have been instituted for those revealing a very high 
order of physical ability. 

Sports and games too have been popularized in 
educational institutions and rural areas. Outstanding 
skill and talent in this sphere is recognized by the 
presentation of the Arjuna Awards to sportsmen and 


athletes. 


ACCENT ON PEACE 


The achievement of freedom enabled India 
to formulate an independent foreign policy. The basic 
principles of this policy were laid down by Jawaharlal 
Nehru even at the time he assumed office in Septem- 
ber 1946. In a broadcast to the nation, he declared: 
“We propose, as far as possible, to keep away from 
the power blocs or groups, aligned against one another. 
which have led in the past to world wars and which 
May again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale. 
We believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and 
the denial of freedom anywhere must endanger free- 
dom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. We are 
particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial 
and dependent countries and peoples, and in the 
recognition in theory and practice of equal opportuni- 
ties for all races...... We seek no dominion over others 
and we claim no privileged position over other peo- 
ples. But we do claim equal and honourable treat- 
ment for our people Wherever they may go and we 
cannot accept any discrimination against them”. 

The distinguishing marks of independent India's 
foreign policy are peaceful co-existence and non-align- 
ment, support to the principle of freedom for all 
dependent peoples, Opposition to Tacialism, firm 
adherence to the United Nations and its objectives, 
peace and international co-operation. 

The policy of non-alignment evolved by 
Jawaharlal Nehru did not find immediate appreciation 
in a world divided into great blocs. Speaking in the 
Constituent Assembly (Legislative) in December 1947, 
Nehru stated: “We have Sought to avoid foreign en- 
tanglements, by not joining one bloc or the other. 
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The natural result has been that neither of these big 
blocs looks on us with favour. They think that we 
are undependable because we cannot be made to vote 
this way or that way. Inevitably it means that to some 
extent we have to plough a lonely furrow in the United 
Nations and at international conferences...... Nonethe- 
less, that is the only honourable and right position for 
us to take and I am quite sure that by adopting that 
position, we shall ultimately gain in national and 
international prestige......... 

As Nehru foresaw, the soundness of the policy of 
non-alignment came to be appreciated more and more 
and many of the newly independent countries have 
made it a part of their foreign policy. The conference 
of non-aligned nations held in Belgrade in 1961 was 
attended by 25 non-aligned nations. At the Cairo 
Conference of non-aligned countries in October 1964, 
46 African, Asian and Latin-American countries were 
represented. 

As a country which won its freedom from an alien 
rule, India has championed the cause of dependent 
peoples. The Conference on Indonesia convened by 
India, and the opposition to colonialism such as in 
Portuguese colonies in Africa are all evidence of India’s 
support to the aspirations of dependent peoples. 

Our abhorrence of racialism and racial discrimina- 
tion of any kind is the basis of our condemnation of 
apartheid in South Africa and of the denial of majority 
rule in Rhodesia. 

India is also a vigorous champion of the principles 
and objectives of the United Nations. She has taken 
an active part in the U.N. peace-keeping operations 
as in Gaza and Congo. 

Allied to world peace is India’s desire for greater 
international co-operation. Addressing the U.N. 
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General Assembly in 1961, Jawaharlal Nehru pointed 
out how conflict between nations and peoples often 
tends to eclipse positive and peaceful aspects of co- 
operation among them and appealed for emphasizing 
these aspects of co-operation. “Little is known or little 
is said,” Nehru pointed out, “about this co-operation 
that is going on, but a great deal is said about every 
point of conflict, and so the world is full of this idea 
that the conflicts go on and we live on the verge of 
disaster. Perhaps it would be a truer picture if the 
co-operating elements in the world today were put 
forward and we were made to think that the world 
depends on co-operation and not on conflict”. He 
also suggested that the Assembly might consider devot- 
ing a year to international co-operation. This aroused 
enthusiastic response and the United Nations designat- 
ed 1965, its twentieth anniversary, as the International 
Co-operation Year. 

India’s passion for peace and progress in prefer- 
ence to conflict is also the basis of the Tashkent De- 
claration signed by India and Pakistan on Janu- 
ary 10, 1966. The Declaration which emphasizes 
Tenunciation of force to settle international differences, 
has been described by the President, Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, as “a call to conversion”. It is a call to peace 
not merely to India and Pakistan but to all the coun- 
tries engaged in stockpiling arms. 


DYNAMIC INDIA 


In the brief period of nineteen years since in- 
dependence, India has made significant progress in 
many important directions. The initial challenges to 
the stability of the country posed by mass migration 
of displaced persons to India and by the problem of 
princely States were successfully met. The nation’s 
determination to cherish the values of freedom and 
peaceful methods of progress finds inspiration in our 
Constitution. 

The three Five Year Plans that have been imple- 
mented have helped to impart vital dynamism to the 
country’s economy. Empasizing this achievement, 
Nehru declared in Parliament (in August 1963): “If you 
look at India, you will see many things which break 
one’s heart, poverty, misery and all that, and yet you 
will see something which is heartening and that is this. 
All stagnation has gone or is going, and a certain 
dynamism has come into life in India. I do not at all 
wish to miss the fact of the poverty and horror of the 
Indian scene even now, but it is changing; that is the 
main thing. It has got out of the old rut and it will 
change pretty soon. The rate of change will become 
faster and faster than in the past”. 

Admittedly the achievements of planned develop- 
ment so far are not adequate to satisfy the ‘revolution 
of expectations’ generated by freedom. This only 
underlines the need for more effective implementation 
of our development programmes remembering that 
“tomorrow’s India will be what we make it by today’s 
labours”. 

In her call to the nation on January 26, 1966, the 
Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi said: “Citizens 
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of India, let us affirm our faith in the future. Let us 
affirm our ability to shape our destiny. We are com- 
rades in a mighty adventure. Let us be worthy of it 
and of our great country”: 

By the measure in which the nation responds to 
this call, the country’s progress in the future will be 
determined. 
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